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EDITORIAL NOTES 

Welcome to Bulletin 78 and unfortunately not the longest and perhaps 
most interesting bulletin we have published. It is with great thanks to 
Frank Holmes that this issue is at last in print, as without his substantial 
input there would have been no content for Bulletin 78. 

It is usually the editor’s job to harass and confront potential authors for 
material to fill the pages of the publications they are responsible for, 
though I do not like to work this way. Numerous people from both sides 
of the palaeontological fence have told me how good The Fossil 
Collector is and how we do such a fantastic job delivering news and 
details about palaeontology to people who would otherwise probably not 
see such information. I now find it a little amusing (just kidding) that we 
are in the situation of not being able to produce a bulletin that does not 
have at least one major educational/informative article or reach our 
minimum 24 page target. I am also somewhat disturbed by the situation 
where I ask people six months in advance if they would like or mind 
providing an article for The Fossil Collector and having been told “no 
problems,” only to find out six months later that they are too busy! 

I realise that we all have to earn a living (retirees excepted?) and most 
of us have family commitments of one sort or another, but surely putting 
together an article on one’s own special palaeontologic interest having 
already made a commitment, albeit verbal, is not too much to ask. 

I do not consider it should be up to Frank or myself to fill a bulletin every 
time we have a complete lack of material. This might be fine 
occasionally, but I am sure you would all get a little bored if issues of 
The Fossil Collector started to appear with Frank or myself as the only 
contributors. While I am totally committed to the job as editor of The 
Fossil Collector, I am now asking myself if it is worthwhile carrying on, 
when we repeatedly have to start preliminary preparation for a new 
bulletin with nothing in hand. 

I truly hope that over the next few months I, as editor of The Fossil 
Collector, will be pleased and encouraged by the receipt of some 
articles for inclusion in future issues. To any potential authors, please 
note that we do not give out precise locality information, even if it is in 
the article. Remember virtually any palaeontologic topic will be accepted 
and we don’t mind arranging layout or putting things in a publishable 
form - just give us the basics. 
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IN THE NEWS 

CHILDREN FIND 40 MILLION YEAR OLD GIANT FOSSIL PENGUIN 
NEAR KAWHIA, NEW ZEALAND 

Early this year, a group of 22 children from the Hamilton Junior 
Naturalists Club, found the remains of a giant fossil penguin while out 
to look for fossils for the natural history museum at Te Kauri Lodge, 
near Kawhia, on the west coast of the North Island, New Zealand. 

The bones were found projecting from a sandstone platform 
uncovered by the tide near Te Waitere in Kawhia Harbour. 

According to a report in the Waikato Times (18 February 2006), the 
group leader and eco-guide, Chris Templer, fearing the fossils could 
be damaged or destroyed if too many people found out about them, 
reluctantly told the group they were old moa bones. 

After consultation with Te Papa and local Maori, it was several weeks 
before Mr Templer and a small group could return to the site to remove 
the fossils with power saws in the few hours they were uncovered by 
the falling tide. As the sea was already starting to erode some material 
Mr Templer considered it would have been only a matter of 18 or so 
months before the bones would have been unsalvageable. 

Alan Tennyson, Curator of Fossils at Te Papa Tongarewa, the 
Museum of New Zealand at Wellington, believes the find could be of 
international significance. Te Papa only has three bones from these 
large ancient penguins. These were found near Oamaru by Charles 
Traill before 1872 and are estimated to be from a bird that stood about 
1.5 metres tall and weighed more than 100 kilograms. 

Scientists know of about 12 extinct penguin species in New Zealand, 
most represented by only one or two fossilised bones. Early 
measurements of this latest find at Kawhia lead Mr Tennyson to 
believe the bird could be the biggest penguin ever found in the world. 

Report based on an article in the Waikato Times, 18 February, 2006. 

THE WORLD’S OLDEST FOSSIL PENGUINS 

Four fossilised penguins discovered in the mid-1980s, in a riverbed in 
the South Island Canterbury region of New Zealand, have only recently 
been fully examined and dated. DNA tests on these penguin fossils, 
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found near the Waipara River, show they are from the Palaeocene 
Epoch, the birds having lived between 62 and 60 million years ago. This 
makes the remains up to 10 million years older than any other fossil 
penguins uncovered so far. 

The birds lived in the shallow seas off eastern New Zealand not long, in 
geological times, after dinosaurs became extinct at the end of the 
Cretaceous Period, 65 million years ago. 

Associate Professor Ewan Fordyce from the Otago University stated 
that current theory suggests most modern bird groups evolved after the 
dinosaurs died out. However, the new findings, published in Molecular 
Biology suggest many groups of living birds originated well back in the 
Cretaceous when dinosaurs were thriving. 

According to Professor Fordyce, these proto-penguins were about the 
size of yellow-eyed penguins and probably looked a bit like shags. 
Because of their age he expects the fossils will receive huge overseas 
attention. 

Report based on an article in The Dominion Post, 6 April 2006. 

Further information can be obtained by viewing the following web site: 

http:/www.otago.ac.nz/geology/features/paleontology/waimanu.html 

or from: 

Slack, K.E., Craig, M.J., Ando, T., Harrison, G.L., Fordyce, R.E., 
Arnason, U. and Penny, D., 2006. Early Penguin Fossils, plus 
Mitochondrial Genomes, Calibrate Avian Evolution. Molecular 
Biology and Evolution 23(6): 1144-1155. 

CHATHAM ISLAND DINOSAURS 

Melbourne’s Monash University palaeontologist Dr Jeffrey Stilwell has 
recently uncovered a deposit on Chatham Island, about 850 km east of 
Christchurch, New Zealand (latitude 44°S, longitude 176.5°W), that 
contains at least three forms of carnivorous dinosaurs, three forms of 
herbivorous dinosaurs, a flying reptile, and marine reptiles such as 
mosasaurs and elasmosaurs. 

The site of the new discovery consists of a 2 km long deposit within the 
Takatika Grit of Late Cretaceous-Earliest Paleocene (Danian) age (ca. 
65 Ma), in which bone-rich horizons extend for at least 2 km of wave-cut 
platform and cliff exposures. 

Isolated examples of dinosaur remains have been discovered in the 
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northern part of the New Zealand mainland since 1979, when amateur 
palaeontologist Joan Wiffen found a single terrestrial dinosaur bone at 
the Mangahouanga Stream site in Hawkes Bay. Although dinosaur 
remains are known from the Antarctic Peninsula and adjacent South 
America as well as southern Australia, this new find is the first record 
from the Southwest Pacific. 

According to Dr Stilwell, his earlier accidental discovery in 2003 of 
finger, foot and spinal bones and a single claw, confirmed that the 
Chatham Islands were once connected to New Zealand by a narrow 
land bridge prior to the K-T boundary. This terrestrial fauna inhabited 
coastal, temperate environments along a low-lying, narrow, crustal 
extension of the New Zealand subcontinent blanketed with a conifer 
and clubmoss (Lycopodiopsida) dominated forest. The Chatham 
Islands region would have, along with New Zealand, provided a 
dinosaur island sanctuary after separating from the Gondwana margin 
ca. 80 Ma. (Stilwell et al., 2005). 

Principal reference: 

Stilwell, J.D., Consoli, C.P., Sutherland, R., Salisbury, S., 

Rich, T.H., Vickers-Rich, P., Currie, P.J. and Wilson, G.J., 

2005. Dinosaur sanctuary on the Chatham Islands, 
Southwest Pacific: First record of theropods from the K-T 
boundary Takatika Grit. Palaeogeography, 
Palaeoclimatology, Palaeoecology 230 (3-4): 243-250. 

THE DISCOVERY OF FLORES HUMANS AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 

The FCAA are indebted to The Royal Society of Victoria for 
permission to publish the following abstract of a talk given by 
Professor Colin Groves, School of Archaeology and 
Anthropology, Australian National University, on the 13 th April, 

2006. 

Homo floresiensis was described in late 2003 on the basis of a 
complete skeleton and a few fragmentary remains of other individuals 
from Leang Bua in Flores, Indonesia. The remains covered a span 
from about 80,000 to 12,000 years ago, the complete skeleton being 
one of the latest in time. The discovery was a sensation (it was 
instantly dubbed ‘the Hobbit’), the morphology of the fossil so 
unexpected that it took the world of palaeoanthropology and 
archaeology by surprise, to the point that it was even proposed that 
the skeleton was that of a modern human that suffered from the 
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condition of microcephaly. Although this hypothesis has never been 
published in a peer-reviewed journal, it has achieved wide coverage, 
and any discussion of the ‘Hobbit’ has to first of all get this unfortunate 
idea out of the way. 

The original description of Homo floresiensis proposed that it was a 
dwarfed descendant of Homo erectus, a species of early human which 
lived in Java from about 1.5 million to perhaps as little as 30,000 years 
ago. Java is at the western end of a chain of islands of which Flores is 
part, but there are two deep-water channels between Java and Flores, 
raising the question in some people’s minds as to whether these early 
humans had watercraft. The comparison between Homo floresiensis 
and Homo erectus is not close, although we simply do not know what 
Homo erectus would have looked like if it were dwarfed to the extent of 
the ‘Hobbit”, nor do not know what the their limb bones were like. There 
appears to be a much closer comparison between the ‘Hobbit’ and 
Homo habilis, an African species which lived between 2.3 and 1.6 
million years ago. If this similarity is real, it implies that some early pre¬ 
humans dispersed from Africa before the ancestors of Homo erectus. 
The fossil record from tropical Asia is not yet well enough known to 
enable us to test this idea. 

Australia was populated by Homo sapiens by about 50,000 years ago, 
and one wonders whether Flores was on the route to Australia, and if 
so, whether H. sapiens and ‘hobbits’ met. Again we cannot yet answer 
this question as there are other possible routes to Australia. 

Since the earliest description, a second paper has described further 
finds which include limb bones and a lower jaw of other individuals, 
laying to rest any notion that the complete skeleton was that of a 
pathological modern human (for those who had not been persuaded by 
the unique anatomy in the first place). Because of an unwise action by a 
famous palaeoanthropologist, the specimens are now badly damaged, 
some of them irretrievably. Fortunately excellent photos and scans of 
the specimens still exist, and the original anatomy remains clear. 

THE WORLDS DEEPEST DINOSAUR 

Oil drillers in the offshore Snorre oil field, have discovered the remains 
of a dinosaur beneath the North Sea about 140 km west of Norway. Not 
only is it the first dinosaur ever found in Norway, it is the deepest 
specimen known from anywhere in the world, having been recovered 
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from the seabed at a depth of 2256 metres. 

Geologists Morten Bergan and Johan Petter Nystuen spotted a tiny 3 
centimetre bone-like fragment in a drill core from an oil exploration drill 
core. It has since been identified by Jorn Hurum of the Natural History 
Museum, University of Oslo, as the knucklebone of an Plateosaurus, a 
massive early herbivorous dinosaur that lived between 210 and 195 
million years ago at the end of the Triassic Period. 

To identify the find, Hurum had to make a microscopic examination of 
a slice from the fossil just a few thousandths of a millimetre thick. 
Plateosaurs were giant long-necked dinosaurs that grew to about 9 
metres in length, weighed as much as 4.1 tonnes, and were one of the 
most common dinosaurs found in Europe. They had a special kind of 
bone structure not seen in any other dinosaurs from this period. 

The North Sea, where the discovery was made, was once a vast 
alluvial plane where big rivers meandered through dry plains. It now 
forms a compressed pattern of alluvial sand between banks of red 
shale. 

Information from The Research Council of Norway press release 24 April, 
2006, and National Geographic News. 

MEET THE ANCESTOR by Jeff Height 

“CREATIONISTS, please note,” says Simon Conway Morris of the 
University of Cambridge. Beautifully preserved fossils of soft-bodied 
animals found in China show that the origin of phyla, the broadest 
category in the classification of animal life, is less mysterious than was 
thought. 

Gaps in the fossil record mean that the animal groups sometimes 
seem to pop up without having obvious ancestors. One example is the 
comb jellies or ctenophores, soft-bodied animals that live throughout 
the world’s oceans. Now, with the discovery of eight fossils, 
palaeontologists think its ancestors came from the Ediacaran biota, the 
planet’s first large complex creatures. 

The animal has been named Stromatoveris for “mattress spring” - it 
lived attached to the seabed by a stalk. The fossils were found in 
deposits in Chengjiang in Yunnan province, and are about 515 million 
years old. This means the animal lived in the midst of the Cambrian 
explosion of evolutionary diversity, yet frond-like structures show it 
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actually evolved from creatures thought to have died out some 542 
million years ago, at the end of the Ediacaran period. 

The discovery means that there was not an abrupt transition between 
the Ediacaran and Cambrian periods, and that the mass extinction 
postulated by some may not have taken place, says Conway Morris, a 
member of the team that first worked on the find, led by Degan Shuuu of 
Northwest University in Xi’an, China. 

Branches preserved in the fossils suggest that the animals are related 
to comb jellies. In other words, an evolutionary overhaul of the body 
plan of something like Stromatoveris gave rise to an entire phylum of 
animals (Science, vol. 312, p.731). 

“We can make a powerful case that the remarkable ctenophores, with a 
very distinctive body plan of eight comb-rows, gelatinous composition 
and odd body axes, are actually derived from a component of the 
Ediacaran biota,” says Conway Morris. Without this find, he says we 
would never have guessed that this type of Ediacaran animal was an 
ancestral ctenophore. 

The Ediacaran biota appeared about 580 million years ago, then 
diversified and spread over shallow sea floors worldwide. Most had 
bizarre structures and bore little resemblance to later organisms. 

This article first appeared in New Scientist, issue 2551 (13 May 2006), and is 
reprinted with permission. 

SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE 

As readers will probably be aware, the last three issues of The Fossil 
Collector has been printed commercially. The main reason being to 
hopefully improve the overall appearance, particularly with the 
photographs. 

To offset some of the increased costs with having The Fossil Collector 
printed commercially, and some postal rate increases, the Australian 
subscription has been increased to $10.00 and the concession rate to 
$8.00. The overseas Asia/Pacific subscription is raised to $13.00. The 
Europe/North America subscription will remain at $15.00. The cost of 
back issues has risen to $2.50. 
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Top: Cretaceous Decapod, Palaeastacus 
terraereginae (Etheridge) from the Walsh 
River, northern Queensland. Photograph 
courtesy of Ian Sobbe. 


Left: Late Silurian Asteroid, Phillipsaster 
selwyni (McCoy) from Sunday Creek 
Road, East Kilmore, Victoria. 


Bottom: Quaternary Scleractinian coral 
from Yardie Creek, Cape Range, NW 
Western Australia (size of specimen 
approx. 25 cm). 

Photographs courtesy of Frank Holmes. 
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Top: Late Jurassic Teleostean fish, 
Leptolepis talbragarensis Woodward, 
from the Talbragar Fish Beds, Farrs Hill, 
NE of Gulgong, NSW. 


Right: Early Devonian Homalonotid 
trilobite, Trimerus (Edgillia) kinglakensis 
(Gill) from Middendorps Quarry, 
Kinglake West, Victoria. 


Bottom: Jurassic Cycadophyte, 
Pentoxolon australica White from Miles, 
Queensland. 

Photographs courtesy of Frank Holmes. 




5 cm 
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BOOKS AND BOOK REVIEWS 


FOSSILS: A VERY SHORT HISTORY by Keith Thompson (2005). 
Oxford University Press, 158 pp, AU$22.95. ISBN 0192805045 
(paperback). 


Fossils have been vital to our understanding of the formation of the 
earth and the origins of all life on it. However, their impact has not 
been limited to debates about geology and evolution: attempts to 
explain their existence has shaken religion at its very roots, and they 
have remained a subject of ceaseless fascination for people of all ages 
and backgrounds 

In this delightful book, Keith Thompson provides a remarkably all- 
encompassing explanation of fossils as a phenomenon. How did 
Darwin use fossils to support his theory of evolution? What are ‘living 
fossils’? What fossils will we leave behind for future generations to 
examine? Building on scientific aspects, he places fossils in a very 
human context, highlighting their impact on philosophy and mythology, 
our concept of time, and today’s popular culture. What quickly 
becomes obvious is that the discovery of fossils and the ways in which 
they have been interpreted over time makes for fascinating reading. 
From the black market to the Piltdown Man, and from mythological 
dragons to ‘living’ dinosaurs, fossils hold a permanent place in the 
popular imagination. 


Contents: 

1. Introduction 

2. A cultural phenomenon 

3. Fossils in the popular imagination 

4. Some things we know, some 
things we don’t 

5. Against the odds 


6. Bringing fossils to life 

7. Evolving 

8. Of molecules and man 

9. Fakes and fortunes 
10 Back to the future 

Further reading 


THE COMPLETE GUIDE TO PREHISTORIC LIFE by Tim Haines and 
Paul Chambers (2005). BBC Consumer Publishing, 216 pp, AU$45.00. 
ISBN 0563522194 (hardback). 


This sumptuous book is the culmination in print of the entire Walking 
with Dinosaurs project which began nearly ten years ago, and whose 
programmes have been seen by more than 600 million people 
worldwide. 
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It draws on the specialist knowledge of more than 600 scientists to tell 
the story of the weird, wonderful and frequently terrifying creatures that 
came before, during and after The Age of the Dinosaurs. The book 
features some 112 animals, and covers four billion years of life on earth, 
presenting each era in three separate sections. In the first section, The 
Rise of Life, we meet 30 fascinating new creatures for the first time, 
such as the nine-foot long sea scorpion, Ptergotus, and Arthropleura, 
the largest land arthropod of all time. The second and third sections take 
us from the familiar Age of Reptiles into the Age of Beasts, which 
includes Gastrornis, the horse eating bird, and the ugly and vicious 
Entelodont, ending with Homo sapiens and the newly-discovered Homo 
floresiensis (“the hobbit”). 

Each entry is newly written to take account of the latest evidence, and is 
accompanied by fact files, CGI images, scale diagrams and action 
sequences. 

How much do we know about the astounding diversity of creatures that 
swam, slithered, crawled, ran and flew across the ancient Earth? 

This book is a definitive reference to these inhabitants as well as a 
complete story of life on this planet. 

EVOLUTION OF THE INSECTS by David Grimwaldi and Michael C. 
Engel (2005). Cambridge University Press, 772 pp, AU$150.00. ISBN 
0521821495 (hardback). 

Insects are the most diverse group of organisms in the 3 billion-year 
history of life on earth, and the most ecologically dominant animal on 
land. This book chronicles for the first time the complete evolutionary 
history of insects: their living diversity, relationships and 400 million 
years of fossils. Whereas other volumes have focused on either living 
species or fossils, this is the first comprehensive synthesis of all aspects 
of insect evolution. The book is illustrated with 955 photographs and 
electronmicrographs, drawings, diagrams and field photos, many in full 
colour and virtually all of them original. The book will appeal to anyone 
engaged with insect diversity: professional entomologists and students, 
insect and fossil collectors, and naturalists. 

The table of contents is as follows: 1, Diversity and Evolution - 
Introduction; 2, Fossil Insects; 3, Arthropods and the Origin of Insects; 
4, The Insects - Morphology and Relationships; 5, Earliest Insects; 
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6, Insects Take to the Skies; 7, The Polyneopterous Orders; 8, The 
Paraneopteran Orders; 9, The Holometabola - problematic fossil 
orders; 10, Coleoptera; 11, Hymenoptera;, 12, Antliophora; 13, 
Amphiesmenoptera; 14, Insects Become Modern; and 15, Epilogue. 

Note: The above books are available from CSIRO Publishing, PO 
Box 1139, Collingwood, Victoria 3066. Email: 
publishing.sales@csiro.au Internet: www.publish.csiro.au/meltingpoint 

MEMOIRS OF MUSEUM VICTORIA 

Number 1 of the current Memoirs of Museum Victoria, Volume 62 
(2005), includes three papers on palaeontology that will be of interest 
to readers. Abstracts of these papers are printed below. 

The full papers can be viewed (free) online as PDF files at 

http://www.museum.vic.au/memoirs/v62no1.asp 

Andrew C. Sandford. Memoirs of Museum Victoria 62(1): 1-66 
(2005). Homalonotid trilobites from the Silurian and Lower Devonian of 
south-eastern Australia and New Zealand (Arthropoda: Trilobita: 
Homalonotidae). 

Trilobites belonging to the Homalonotidae are well represented in the 
Silurian and Early Devonian of south-eastern Australia and New 
Zealand, and are a significant component of the family world-wide. 
Their description provides an opportunity to review relationships 
between species and higher order taxa. A new genus Wenndorfia and 
two new subgenera Trimerus (Ramiotis) and T. (Edgillia) are 
described, and revised diagnoses are given for Trimerus, 
Homalonotus, Dipleura, Digonus and Parahomalonotus. Species 
described or redescribed from central Victoria include Homalonotus 
williamsi sp. nov., H. talenti sp. nov., Dipleura garratti sp. nov., 
Digonus wenndorfi sp. nov., Trimerus (Trimerus) vomer (Chapman, 
1912), T. (T.) harrisoni (McCoy,1876), T. (Edgillia) kinglakensis (Gill, 
1949), T. (E.) jelli sp. nov., T. (Ramiotis) rickardsi sp. nov., T. (R) 
tomczykowa sp. nov., T. (R.) otisi sp. nov., T. (R.) thomasi sp. nov. 
and Wenndorfia lilydalensis (Gill, 1949). Tasmanian species described 
include T. (R.) iani sp. nov., Brongniartella? sp. and D. zeehanensis 
(Gill, 1949). Wenndorfia expansa (Hector, 1876) (= H. (Burmeisteria 
huttoni Allan, 1935, = D. margaritifer Wendorf, 1990) from New 
Zealand is redescribed. 
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Complex relationships between trilobite faunal composition and 
taphonomy demonstrate that homalonotid assemblages are 
inadequately described by the biofacies concept. A recurrent 
relationship can be recognised between homalonotid-dominated low 
diversity assemblages and high density assemblages in relatively 
shallower-water facies in which homalonotids are minor faunal 
elements. These paired assemblages occur variously along a 
bathymetric gradient that reflects specific environmental tolerances, and 
precludes the definition of discrete assemblage-facies associations. 

Enrich M. G. Fitzgerald. Memoirs of Museum Victoria 62(1): 67-89 
(2005). Pliocene marine mammals from the Whalers Bluff Formation of 
Portland, Victoria, Australia. 

The most diverse and locally abundant Australian fossil marine mammal 
assemblages are those from late Neogene (Late Miocene through Late 
Pliocene) sediments in Victoria and Flinders Island, Tasmania. 
However, none of these assemblages have hitherto been described. 
The Pliocene (>2.5-4.8 Ma) Whalers Bluff Formation, exposed in beach 
cliff sections and offshore reefs, at Portland, western Victoria has 
yielded a small but moderately diverse assemblage of marine mammals 
represented by fragmentary material. Taxa present include: right whales 
(Balaenidae); rorqual whales (Balaenopteridae); a physeterid similar to 
the extant sperm whale (cf. Physeter sp.); the first Australian fossil 
record of pygmy sperm whales (Kogiidae); at least three genera of 
dolphins (Delphinidae: cf. Tursiops sp., Delphinus sp. or Stenella sp., 
and an undetermined genus and species); and probable earless or true 
seals (Phocidae). This small Pliocenbe assemblage represents the first 
Australia fossil marine mammal assemblage to be described in detail, 
the taxonomic composition of this assemblage generally being similar to 
the present day marine mammal assemblage in north-west Bass Strait. 
The occurrence of extant cetacean genera in the Portland Pliocene and 
Flinders Island Cameron Inlet Formation assemblages indicates that the 
marine mammal fauna off south-east Australia had acquired an 
essentially modern aspect by the Late Pliocene. Several of the cetacean 
genera recorded in the Portland Pliocene assemblage also occur in 
similar-aged assemblages in other ocean basins. This corroborates the 
hypothesis that many cetacean taxa that are widely distributed in the 
world’s oceans today were equally widespread during the Pliocene. 
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Francis C. Holmes, Christopher Ah Yee and Janice Krause. 

Memoirs of Museum Victoria 62(1): 91-99 (2005). Two new Middle 
Miocene spatangoids (Echinoidea) from the Murray Basin, South 
Australia. 

Two new spatangoid taxa are described from the Glenforslan 
Formation cropping out in the Murray River cliffs near Blanchetown, 
South Australia. One taxon, Murraypneustes biannulatus gen. et sp. 
nov., a large species of spatangoid with two ’peripetalous’ fascioles 
(one circling the margin and the other close to the distal ends of the 
relative short petals), two distinct sizes of aboral primary tubercles, and 
a depressed apical system. The other spatangoid described, 
Spatagobrissus dermodyorum sp. nov. differs from the only other fossil 
species of this genus recorded from Australia, S. laubei (Duncan, 
1877), in having a much shorter labrum, markedly larger peristome 
and periproct and larger primary tubercles within the peripetaleous 
fasciole. 



Murraypneustes biannulatus Holmes, Ah Yee & Krause, 2005; a new echinoid 
genus from the early Middle Miocene Glenforslan Formation north of Blanchetown, 
South Australia. A-D, adapical posterior, adoral and left lateral views of holotype, 
NMV P312370; E, adapical view of paratype NMV P312371; F, left lateral view of 
paratype NMV P312372. Scale bar 10 mm. Refer Memoirs of Museum Victoria 62 
(1 ):91 -99 (2005). 
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Spatagobrissus dermodyorum Holmes, Ah Yee & Krause, 2005; a new echinoid 
species from the early Middle Miocene Glenforslan Formation north of Blanchetown, 
South Australia. . A, B, & D, adapical adoral and left lateral views of holotype, NMV 
P312570; C, adoral view of paratype NMV P312571; E, posterior view of paratype 
NMV P312572. Scale bar 10 mm. Refer Memoirs of Museum Victoria 62(1):91-99 
(2005). Scale bar 10 mm. Refer Memoirs of Museum Victoria 62(1 ):91 -99 (2005). 


ALCHERINGA: An Australasian Journal of Palaeontology 

The current issue of Alcheringa (Volume 30, Number 1, 2006) contains 
four papers dealing with Australian palaeontologic subjects that should 
be of interest to FCAA subscribers: 

• Late Silurian or Early Devonian corals from the 
continental slope off southern New South Wales by 
Gordon H. Packham, Graeme M. Philip and Thomas C. 

T. Humble. 

Details tabulate corals recovered in a dredge haul 
from submarine bedrock at a water depth of 2610 
- 2155 m on the continental slope, east of Tuross 
Heads, NSW. Corals identified are Favosites 
gothlandicus and Squameofavosites 
squamuliferus forma nitidus. 
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• Vertebrate microremains from the presumed earliest 
Carboniferous of the Mansfield Basin, Victoria, by Jillian 
M. Garvey and Susan Turner. 

Describes Actinopterygian teeth, scales basal fin- 
ray segments and ornamented bones referred to ? 
Mansfieldiscus sp. as well as rarer chondrichthyan 
scales and teeth from the Devils Plain Formation 
cropping out along the Broken River, north of 
Mansfield. 

• A new species and first record of the endobenthic 
clavagellid Stirpulina (Bivalvia: Anomalodesmata) from 
the late Eocene of southern Western Australia, by Brian 
Morton. 

This new species of the Clavagellidae, Stirpulina 
pallinupence, is described from the late Eocene 
Pallinup Formation of the Braemer Basin and 
represents the first record of the genus Stirpulina 
from the southern hemisphere. [Note: clavegellids 
are not uncommon in the Miocene of Australia]. 

• Further Ektopodontidae (Phalangeroidea, Mammalia) 
from southwestern, Victoria, by Thomas H. Rich, 
Katarzyna J. Piper, David Pickering and Sean Wright. 

The youngest members of the Ektopodontidae, an 
enigmatic family of the Phalangeroidea (brushtail 
possums and their relatives) are reported from 
Nelson Bay, Dutton Way and Childers Cove in 
southwestern Victoria. Four isolated teeth are 
described as Ektopodon paucicristata (?mid-?late 
Pliocene, and early Pliocene) and two isolated 
Pleistocene teeth are assigned to Darcius duggani 
Rich, 1986. 

Other papers deal with fossils from Antarctica, China, Iran, and Korea. 

Alcheringa is the Journal of the Association of Australasian 
Palaeontologists of the Geological Society of Australia Incorporated. 
For further information contact the Geological Society of Australia, 
Suite 706, Wynyard House, 301 George Street, Sydney, NSW 2000. 
Email: sue@gas.org.au Tel: (02)92902194 Fax: (02) 92902198 
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A LATE MIOCENE TO EARLY PLIOCENE CHONDRICHTHYANS 
AND TELEOST COLLECTION FROM PORTLAND, VICTORIA, 
AUSTRALIA, scanned, written and printed by Sean Wright (2005). A4 
format, 38 pp., $20.00. For copies contact Sean Wright - phone/fax 
(03) 5521 8109 or email: aushark@eftel.com 

The book contains 10 colour and 63 black and white photographic 
scans, many illustrating multiple specimens, of Sean’s collection of 
sharks’ teeth and allied vertebrate fossils from the cliffs and beach at 
Portland. 

Thirty species of sharks’ teeth are illustrated from 17 genera, 13 
indeterminate at specific level and one at generic level. Each illustration 
is accompanied by a scale bar, geological time range of species, degree 
of rarity, and comments on identification etc. In addition, the book 
contains illustrations and information on specimens of fossil rays and 
fishes found associated with the sharks’ teeth, as well as a list of 
primary references. 

While Sean rightly points out that he is not a professionally qualified 
palaeontologist, he has been collecting and studying the Portland 
sharks’ teeth for over 20 years and has built up a very comprehensive 
collection, identified as far as possible from current literature. All the 
teeth listed will be stored for viewing and future study at Museum 
Victoria. 

As an identification tool and record of species recorded from the cliffs 
and beach at Portland, this book will be invaluable to collectors. It 
shows what an ‘amateur’ palaeontologist/collector can produce (‘at 
home 1 ) with minimal resources. If there is any major criticism, it is the 
lack of an index to the genera and species illustrated - something very 
easy to fix. I’m sure there are a lot of our readers who have Portland 
material and will want a copy A.S.A.P. I hope Sean can keep up with the 
demand! 

Frank Holmes 

DEPOSITS - A New International Rock & Fossil Magazine 

First issued in October, 2004, this publication has been sent all over the 
world with subscriptions coming in from Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
France, Germany, Netherlands, New Zealand, Spain, Switzerland and 
USA as well as the UK where it is published. Initially issued three 
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times a year, it is now produced quarterly, the most recent dated May, 
2006. 

Articles are not confined to information on UK fossils and minerals, in 
fact a quick look at the six issues published so far, indicate this is 
rapidly developing into a true international magazine, albeit with a 
predominately northern hemisphere (in particular, European) content. 

Apart from the major articles, magazines contain an ‘Amateur Profile’, 
‘Earth Science Directory’, ‘Web Directory’, ‘Trading Place’ (dealer 
advertisements), and more recently items such as ‘Beginners Corner’ 
and ‘Recent Finds’. 

The following is a random example of the content of articles related to 
fossils:- 

Issue 1, Fossil Focus - Florida, USA 

Hastings Geology and Fossils (UK) - also in 2 & 3 
Issue 2, Fossil Research - Megalodon Shark Ancestry 
Issue 3, North African Mosasaur Teeth Identification 
Fossil Research - Trilobites of Morocco 
Issue 4, Fossil Focus - From the wet clays of Peterborough, UK 
Issue 5, De Kaloot, A fossil treasure trove (Netherlands); 

Talking Shark Teeth 

Issue 6, KT Extinction: Sudden death impacts, slow decline or 
both 

If of course you’re also interested in minerals, there are excellent 
articles on the subject in each issue. 

The standard of production is first class, with each article accompanied 
by high quality colour and black & white photographs and diagrams. 

Subscription rate is £15.80 for 4 issues (approximately AU$40.00). To 
subscribe, visit www.depositsmag.com and register online or by 
email: info@depositsmag.com. By phone 0800 0336002 or by post 
to Deposits, 10 Elliott Avenue, Reydon, Southwold, Suffolk, IP18 6QX, 
UK. 



